l82                 AMONG     OTHERS

Mr. Randall would summon me from my hard-
earned rest and we would drive out in the Occasional
Four in search of remote villages at which unreliable
second-hand information dubiously asserted that
there was a sympathiser who might be ready to take
the chair for us. Sometimes the sympathiser proved
to be non-existent; sometimes he existed but was
not a sympathiser; sometimes he was out, and
occasionally we merely lost ourselves looking for
him. All this meant a long day at the wheel; the
weather, it is true, was pleasant and Mr. Randall
knew a great deal of local history, but this was not
exactly a candidate's work. Inevitably our organisa-
tion was everywhere of the same shadowy nature.
Nor were we well qualified to improvise a new one.
All our active supporters at this Election were wage-
earners, and the wage-earner, though patient,
humorous, courageous and kind, is not usually
trained to initiative. Among wage-earners there was
a marked distinction. Railwaymen abounded with
initiative and energy. Dockers had a sturdy in-
dependence of their own. But factory hands were
apt to be floored by the slightest departure from the
normal. A former chairman, who had been placed
in charge of one of our two chief committee-rooms,
was uncertain what answer to give to some trivial
question on an official form. He walked two and a
half miles, both ways, to the next committee-room
for advice. There was a telephone on his desk, but
he was not accustomed to telephones* Buses ran
every few minutes. But he preferred to walk.

We relied on indigenous speakers.  No one from
outside came to help us, nor did we then particularly